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After Grapes of W'rath by Eugene Ivanoff 

Awarded third prize , California Painting , Golden Gate International Exposition 


American Contemporaries at the Golden Gate Exposition 


By Erle Loran 


Many artists, whose opinions T 
respect, find little to admire in 
American painting. There is 
need for development, true 
enough, but no one can fail to 
realize the eager, growing power 
that makes the American Con¬ 
temporaries section at the Exposition so vital, 
in contrast to the other national exhibits of 
painting. Naturally I do not mean Picasso, 
Braque and other men of their generation, who 
brought to a climax that “Golden Age of 
Painting” in Paris. Setting aside such names, 
I believe that the most significant art of today 
is coming from the United States. Possibly 
there are no names that signify a fully devel¬ 
oped achievement, for future generations to 


remember. The exciting thing about American 
art is that it seems, now, to be at the beginning. 
There is searching and groping. There is in¬ 
adequate and misguided leadership. But there 
is skill, there is vigour, there is the promise of 
an art to come that will express the phenomenal 
vitality of American living. 

It is interesting to compare the various ten¬ 
dencies or schools of native art in this compre¬ 
hensive exhibition. In a Classical School we 
might group Speicher, McFee and Dasburg. 
These artists have established, for America, a 
tradition in composition and drawing. If his 
delight in subtly modeled forms and smooth 
surfaces, brings Speicher’s three typical figure 
studies dangerously near the sweet side, no fair 
appraisal can be stinting in admiration for 












his masterly skill in organization. Composi¬ 
tional architecture can here be safely compared 
with Italian masters. Not quite as much can be 
said for Leon Kroll. who, except for saccha- 
rinity, might have found a place in The Classi¬ 
cal School. He is represented by typically skill¬ 
ful works. Henry Lee McFee represented with 
several excellent still-lifes, is one of the first 
American painters who made a profound im¬ 
pression on me. Before 1925 I admired him as 
one of the few painters who had mastered and 
applied the lessons of Cezanne’s form. His 
color recalls the richness, the complexity of 
nuance that make Cezanne’s surfaces so worthy 
of long contemplation. However, McFee 
has not fulfilled, for me, the promise he gave 
in 1925. He has matured, but he has become 
even more cautious, more meticulous. He may 
no longer be interested in the scholarly experi¬ 
ments in semi-abstract form that he pursued, 
in company with Andrew Dasburg, some years 
ago. But why couldn’t he dare some new color, 
perhaps an austere simplification of form on 
occasion? Dasburg, seen in a fine still-life of 
apples, remains in his own, long established 
groove. He is one of the great American clas¬ 
sicists; too seldom honored. Like McFee, he 
departs very little from the Cezanne tradition. 
But there is never the tendency toward softness, 
either in color or form. When Henry Varnum 
Poor is at his best, as in The Pink Tablecloth, 
he deserves a place somewhere near, perhaps 
even higher than that held by the painters 
called classical. He is more earthy, more robust. 
He should not be insulted, as he occasionally 
is, by being classed with Thomas Craven’s All- 
American Team. 

That highly publicized team of Curry, Ben¬ 
ton and Wood is well represented as to the 
number of canvases: Curry with his Line 
Storm, Self Portrait and John Brown study, 
Grant Wood with Arbor Day, Thomas Benton 
with Suzanna and the Elders ... or (Two 
Yokels Taking a Peek at Culture). It is per¬ 
haps unfair to discuss aesthetic values since 
the team is apparently not working along 
superficial lines. The captain, Mr. Thomas 
Craven, boasts that he has no interest in 
“quality” painting. Thomas Benton is the most 
powerful of these painters. I have seen works 
by him, in his angular, muscular, truculent 
style, which truly justified the high place his 
reputation has reached. But Suzanna is another 
story. It is surprising that a work so relent¬ 
lessly hard and objective can fall into the cate¬ 
gory of the pornographic. I felt ashamed to be 
caught looking at it. I scarcely dared to ex¬ 
amine the cracks, the variegated alligator skin 
effect, caused by its oily glaze. 


I have perhaps not examined Curry so 
carefully. His illustrations are generally de¬ 
void of the formal organization and expressive 
distortions which vitalize Benton. One wonders 
what the future can hold for American art if 
these artists really are what they are so widely 
advertised to be: the first genuine, one hundred 
per cent American, masters. The third in the 
trinity of the All American Team , Grant Wood, 
it is comforting to observe, is a truly meticu¬ 
lous craftsman. He has not only imitated the 
surfaces, but he has also carefully borrowed 
the form of early Italian masters. I believe it 
would be highly beneficial if more artists, set¬ 
ting out to express Iowa or Indiana, would base 
their form on that of European masters, adapt 
it to their own, American purposes. 

The original American Scene School , led by 
Burchfield and Hopper, is very adequately 
represented. For Burchfield 1 have a great fond¬ 
ness. Reginald Marsh is certainly one of the 
most fascinating illustrators of all time. But 
Edward Hopper’s landscapes often look like 
blown up color photographs. James Chapin’s 
Ball Player is pedestrian reporting. Paul Sam¬ 
ple displays careful workmanship. 

The Social Commentary School includes 
some of the most distinguished painters in 
America. Edward Millman and Mitchell 
Siporin tell stores about poverty and disaster, 
but they are not mere illustrators. They express 
their ideas in terms of form. They have feeling 
for the organization of planes, volumes, color. 
Raphael Soyer and his brother Isaac have 
warmth of color and modeling. Paul Cadmus 
is not to be laughed off. Joe Jones has fine 
talent, but his three paintings function more as 
drawings in black and white than as color. 
The pictures shown are essentially anecdotal. 
In contrast, William Gropper, the great car¬ 
toonist, proves himself to be one of America’s 
finest painters. He really understands the prob¬ 
lem of organizing color and form. 

Not enough of the American Abstract Artists 
are shown at the Exposition to justify consider¬ 
ing them in a separate category. One of the 
best of these, Margaret Peterson, will no doubt 
be discussed, along with other California artists 
whom I have purposely not mentioned, in a 
subsequent review devoted exclusively to Cali¬ 
fornia art at the Fair. 

In a fifth school, which I will call the Paint¬ 
er’s School, I include those who are unaf¬ 
fectedly interested in being simply good 
painters. Superb painters are Ward Lockwood, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Morris Kantor and Stuart 
Davis. Frederis Taubes understands his ma- 
Concluded on Page 6, Column 2 
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Telesis, the Future? 

By Michael Goodman 

he Telesis Show at the Museum 
presents the work of an ener¬ 
getic group imbued with clear 
eyed and youthful vigor and full 
of untrammeled imagination. 

To dispense with a pleasant 
formality, I offer my friendly 
admiration for such men of more mature 
standing as Walter Landar, Vernon Do Mars 
and Francis McCarthy for their organizational 
ability, cohesive influence in the process of 
putting together and embodying those ideas 
assimilated in the past few years by the 
members of the Telesis group. 

It would have been disappointing to me had 
most of the members of this anonymously rep¬ 
resented group not shown a culmination of 
growth. Many of them my former students, 1 
knew their dissatisfaction with Academic im¬ 
positions, which fostered an eager curiosity 
and banding together for group research. Some 
would have done better at other related pro¬ 
fessions. They read prodigously. They would 
have written their own books in the future had 
they chosen to pursue the evangelism of their 
professions. 

There is no necessity to discuss expertly the 
various exhibits displayed, since none of us 
may be encyclopedic wizards of the modern 
complex; neither will space allow such a 
project. 

Let is be said that these young people have 
achieved a union which the older groups of 
professionals could not effect; besides, thus 
banded, they are selling their idea to amused 
and indulgent bystanders who eagerly view 
the displays. The Telesis show points an accus¬ 
ing finger at the elders who, when the social 
order is in turmoil, find their position becom¬ 
ing exceedingly difficult. Obviously the show 
was designed as a nicer sort of propaganda. 

Chronologically the Telesis are after the 
Cizek school and the Bauhaus as well as the 
London Mars Group and the famous Telton 
Group; politically somewhere between New 
Deal and pre-Munich. This was proven by the 
fact that there was an emphasis on leisure 
and reclining posture which became a fixed 
“position” in Europe before Munich. 

I had a nervous thought that the expertly 
suggested studies in civic planning were not 
compatible with the military mind, if and 
when it will take precedent. Russian researches 
in war planning rendered some western ideas 


Prizes Awarded at Fair 

The following prizes, selected from the ex¬ 
hibition of Contemporary California Paintings 
at the Golden Gate International Exhibition, 
have been announced: 

In the group of oil paintings, the first prize 
of $400 was given to Phil Dike of Los Angeles 
for his night landscaping “Smudging.” Tom 
Craig, also of Los Angeles, won the second 
prize of $200 with his sensitive, subtly painted 
“Savannah Waterfront.” The third prize for 
oil painting ($100) went to Eugene Ivanoff of 
San Francisco for his dynamic, intense picture 
“After Grapes of Wrath.” 

The first honorable mention, carrying a cash 
prize of $50, was awarded to John Langley 
Howard of San Francisco for “Down by the 
Gas Tanks.” William A. Gaw of Berkeley 
received the second honorable mention ($50) 
for his still life “Dahlias.” 

In the water color group, Phil Paradise of 
Los Angeles won the first prize of $200 for his 
“Orchard.” Second prize of $100 went to 
Victor De Wilde, San Francisco, for “In 
March.” “Celebrating Independence” by Lee 
Blair of Los Angeles was awarded third prize 
of $75. The two honorable mentions (carrying 
$30 cash prizes) for water colors were awarded 
to Dong Kingman and Harley Melzian, both of 
San Francisco, for their “Riverboat” and 
“Hallowe’en at Sleepy Eye”, respectively. 

Victor Arnautoff of San Francisco carried 
off the first prize ($100) in the group of prints 
with his lithograph, “Cotton Pickers.” The 
second prize of $75 went to Mallette Dean, San 
Francisco, for his linoleum cut, “Richardson’s 
Bay.” The San Francisco artist, E. Holland 
Johnson, won the third prize ($50) with a dry 
point, “Stone Steps.” The two honorable men¬ 
tions, of $20 each, went to Julius Pommer, San 
Francisco, for his acquatint “B Street, Virginia 
City,” and to Charles Surendorf of San Fran¬ 
cisco for his sino engraving, “Tahitian Fisher¬ 
men.” 

The jury was composed of the following 
museum directors: Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., 
Reginald Inland and Dr. Grace Morley, also 
Margit Varga, Art Editor of Life Magazine. 

questionable and their originators unhappy 
at their failure. 

With all my best wishes I hope that the Tele¬ 
sis group will initiate the next step—the study 
of the urgent present. 

By the way, are there any jobs for those of 
the Telesis group who are out of work? 
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American Federation of Arts 
Convenes 

The national convention of 
the American Federation of Arts 
was held in San Francisco, July 
11, 12 and 13. Meeting in the 
West for the first time in the 
thirty-one years of its existence, 
the Federation brought to the 
Bay Region a distinguished group of artists, 
educators and museum directors. 

Discussion centered around the problems of 
art education and museum development in the 
United States and the rise of art in the West. 

Following registration at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, the first morning session 
opened in the Veterans’ Auditorium. Hon. 
Robert Woods Bliss, President of the Federa¬ 
tion, welcomed members and delegates and 
introduced Dr. Stephen Pepper, University of 
California, who chaired a symposium on art 
education from elementary school through 
college. Speakers were Miss Philoma Golds¬ 
worthy, San Jose; Miss Jean Abel, Glendale 
Jr. College; Miss Alice Schoelkopf, Oakland 
Public Schools; Thomas M. Folds, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, New Hampshire; Millard 
Sheets, Claremont College; L. Moholy-Nagy, 
School of Design, Chicago; Dr. Stephen 
Pepper. 

After luncheon at the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, the Federation re-con¬ 
vened for discussions on graduate and profes¬ 
sional education. Speakers at this session in¬ 
cluded Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, Mills College; 
Dr. Walter Baermann, Pasadena; Mrs. Nelbert 
Chouinard, Chouinard Art Institute; Roscoe 
Schrader, Otis Art Institute; Dr. Grace Morley, 
S. F. Museum of Art; Robert T. Davis, Port¬ 
land (Ore.) Museum. 

July 12th was devoted to recreation in which 
delegates, after a tour of the Golden Gate and 
Bay bridges, enjoyed a barbecue lunch at Muir 
Woods and Tea at Mills College. 

The morning session on the following day 
was devoted to analyses of the Rise of Arts in 
the West by Richard Neutra, architect; Ken¬ 
neth Callahan, painter, Seattle; Edward Biber- 
man, painter, Hollywood; Ralph Stackpole, 
sculptor, San Francisco; Glenn Lukens, ceram¬ 
ics, Los Angeles; Dorothy Liebes, textile 
designer, San Francisco. 


At luncheon. President Bliss called for brief 
comments from a few of the guests present, 
namely, Mr. F. H. Meyer, School of Arts and 
Crafts, Oakland; Mr. Francis McCarthy, rep¬ 
resenting the Telesis Group; Miss Alice Eliza¬ 
beth Chase, Yale Art Gallery; Mrs. Mildred 
Rosenthal, representing the San Francisco 
Society of Women Artists. 

The delegates reconvened in the afternoon 
to hear the following present their viewpoints 
on the part that Museums play in art develop¬ 
ment: Donald Bear, Santa Barabara; Dr. 
Walter Heil, M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum; Mrs. Katherine Field Caldwell, Fine 
Arts Building, Treasure Island. 

Mr. Arthur Millier of Los Angeles was chair¬ 
man of both symposiums, which were held in 
the California ballroom on Treasure Island. 

A cocktail party at Pacific House, presided 
over by Dr. Grace Morley, was the final ges¬ 
ture of hospitality that closed the convention. 

A summary of the convention, in retrospect, 
brings into clear relief its accomplishments 
and shortcomings. Like most gatherings of 
similar character, its most important function 
was the opportunity it presented for personal 
contacts and exchange of ideas. Names that 
we had so often met in print took on the vitality 
and force of the personalities that bear them. 
And yet, in this gathering of men and women 
from every section of United States, all striving 
for the preservation and development of Art 
in our country, the convention disbanded with¬ 
out general discussion or forum. There was 
much that was provocative, introduced through 
the papers presented, but the challenge was 
discarded. 

At this particular crisis in American life, 
we cannot help but consider this as unfortunate. 
It brought back to us the words of Dr. Montes- 
sori when she lectured at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition in 1915. Speaking of Italian moth¬ 
ers, with whom she had worked, they depended, 
she said, almost entirely upon feeding. If a 
baby cried, it was nursed. That food could not 
be digested without time for assimilation did 
not occur to the mothers of that era. 

We were, in truth, treated to a full banquet. 
But I am afraid we were fed too often. Less 
food and better assimilation would possibly 
have nourished us more soundly. 

The convention was a stimulating experi¬ 
ence, nevertheless. Its one resolution, passed 
unanimously, supported the WPA Federal Art 
Projects and Lederal Bureau of Fine Arts. 

To those who were responsible for the con¬ 
vention’s accomplishments, especially to the 
officers of the American Federation of Arts, the 
Bulletin pays its tribute. —M. R. 
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Master Drawings at Exposition 

By Ray Boynton 

he display of drawings in the 
Fine Arts exhibition at the Gold¬ 
en Gate International Exposi¬ 
tion seems to me to he meagre 
and not very impressive. It is a 
heterogenous collection from the 
14th century to the end of the 
19th, and called Master Drawings. As an 
exhibition it just whets the appetite and hardly 
satisfies any interest it arouses. However, I find 
that any show of the sort is fascinating. Draw¬ 
ings are always revealing and the greater the 
master the more revealing. The reverse of that 
is just as true. The drawing proper is more 
revealing than the elaborated drawing or the 
prepared sketch. The pure linear exploration 
is most revealing of all. 

There is a curious evidence in these draw¬ 
ings that impressionism, which we regard as 
a 19th century phenomenon, really dates from 
about the beginning of the 16th century. There 
is a demarcation and the date is about 1500. In 
things done before that date one is looking at 
drawings, after that date one is oftener looking 
at the first steps of painting done with loose 
tones and modulated outline. The quality of 
linear expression reveals the discipline of the 
illumination, the engraving, the tempera, the 
fresco, in the earlier work. In the later draw¬ 
ings modulation of line, the direct approach 
to color, is in evidence. The Venetians I sup¬ 
pose began it and the Tintoretto drawing after 
Michel Angelo is the first example here. Paint¬ 
ing in oils has modified the discipline per¬ 
ceptibly. 

This quality of the drawing as an approach 
to color goes on to the end of the chapter. 
There is no good reason to separate drawings 
frankly in color from those in black and white. 
The techniques vary. The Seurat and the group 
of figures by Renior are little paintings without 
color. The Watteau is a jewel of a drawing with 
color. The little da Vinci “Figure on horse¬ 
back” is still pure drawing. Its ghost can be 
seen in the Picasso exhibition at the Museum 
in San Francisco. 

Tiepolos are probably prized by their own¬ 
ers and likely have a collector’s value but I 
always wonder why they are ever paraded as 
masters,particularly the younger Tiepolo.They 
were masters of formulae. Domenico Tiepolo 
was a contemporary of Goya. It is bard to find 
much evidence of it here. Goya, altho he has 
been dead over a hundred years, passed on a 
vital influence through Daumier and Manet 



Edgar Degas’ “Portrait of Diego Martelli 9 
from the Fogg Museum of Art 

and the whole of the last century and is still 
vital. Tiepolo passed into limbo long ago. 

Blake belongs to no time or place. He has 
no contemporaries. He had the vision of a 
mystic and the line of an engraver and he 
railed against the soft muddy drawing of 
Titian who had destroyed the “hard wiry 
outline” of form. 

Ingres dates the camera. Master of line and 
of classic form, the family photograph—the 
daguerrotype—nothing less, appears here for 
the first time in these drawings. It stayed to 
baffle the academicians (who were not always 
masters of line and of classic form) for the 
rest of the century. The idea of classicism be¬ 
came identified in the popular mind with the 
academician and the photograph. What a 
struggle it took to produce Picasso. 

Daumier was also a master of line and of 
classic form but with more of Rembrandt than 
of Ingres in him. 

Delacroix—more Delacroix than Watteau in 
“The swing” after Watteau, more Delacroix 
than Rubens in the drawings after Rubens—is 
more Delacroix in both of these than in his 
own composition of the gravedigger. These 
first two are drawings if you please. 

Here are three Cezanne drawings. They are 
not very inspiring (you cannot help noticing 
the facile little giddy “Sultane” by Constantine 
Concluded on Page 6, Column 2 
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Members’ Gallery at Museum 

The members’ gallery at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art is showing painting by Dorr 
Both well through August 11. This is the first 
one man show Miss Bothwell has had in San 
Francisco for ten years. 

“During this time my painting has under¬ 
gone considerable change,” she writes, “but I 
think this has been more a matter of appear¬ 
ance than fundamentals; of degree rather than 
kind. My approach to art remains basically the 
same. 

“I believe that the ever increasing tempo of 
modern living is rapidly and inexorably forc¬ 
ing us to search for calm and release by explor¬ 
ing the unknown chambers of the mind. 

“By disengaging things from the protective 
coloring of their environment I have tried to 
make my paintings keys which may be used to 
unlock mental doors in the minds of others.” 

Oil paintings by Marie Gleason Cruess will 
hang from August 12th through August 27th. 
Asked by the editor for a statement in regard 
to her work Mrs. Cruess wrote: 

“So many theories in regard to art in gen¬ 
eral have been exploded that I have few left. 
In my own painting I try only to express in 
construction and technique the feeling which 
I have for the object which is being painted. 

“The American scene seems to me to be one 
full of restlessness, color and drama; and I like 
to try to interpret these things in painting 
rather than to make a photographic reproduc¬ 
tion of the subject matter. 

“Technique plays a large part in this 
method as does the design itself; for to me a 
careful, highly finished, sophisticated way of 
painting does not express the careless, quickly 
changing, and often tawdry scene which I 
paint. 

“All this is only one viewpoint; but, after 
all, it is variety of opinion and conception that 
keeps art a living thing.” 

An exhibition by Amy D. Fleming will be 
on display from August 26 through Septem¬ 
ber 8. 


American Contemporaries 

Continued from Page 2 

terials so well that pictures adjacent to his 
portrait seem to lack luminosity and depth. 
Doris Rosenthal and Georges Schreiber are 
concerned with color and form as are Nicolai 
Cikovsky, Marsden Hartley and Louis Bouche. 
Cameron Booth, one of America’s best artists, 
belongs in the Painter’s School, even though 
his Hitch Hikers happens to be such obvious 
social commentary. Georgia O’Keefe is very 
serious, but her work remains, as usual either 
literary or decorative. Jon Corbino will be a 
real painter if he gets over his academic light 
and shade complex. John Carroll paints beau¬ 
tifully but his content is too too trivial. Artists 
like Lockwood, Kuniyoshi, Davis, together 
with those grouped in the Classical School, 
may be remembered long after the publicity 
machine for the All American Team has broken 
down. 

Master Drawings 

Continued from Page 5 

Guys nearby), they are just working drawings. 
Here is Cezanne searching for his dynamics 
and tentatively exploring color and movement 
and sometimes entirely mislaying proportion 
as if he had overlooked it while he was search¬ 
ing for something else. They all add up in the 
sum of his continual and methodical re-state¬ 
ment of the formal problem of composing. He 
was a sensitive and a thoughtful artist with a 
profound understanding, but scarcely an in¬ 
spired painter or draughtsman either, com¬ 
pared to Delacroix or Redon or any number 
of his contemporaries. He did, however, sum 
up and state in his lifetime work the formal 
problem. Like Einstein, he placed in the hands 
of other men the material out of which to 
fashion tools to destroy the familiar structure 
that had been accepted as the universe. 

Dorothy Puccinelli announces classes in 
Portrait Painting and Drawing, every Satur¬ 
day, 9 A.M. to 12 o’clock, at her Studio, 535 
Sacramento St. Tuition, $10.00 per month. 
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